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DALLAS GAS 


Nothing can Rival 





for Speed and Economy 





in Heating 


‘Spaeen has found only one powerful 
fuel that gives its full heat in ONE 
second. This is gas. And Dallas has six field 
lines of it pouring through the city gates. 


Not another heat can match the speed and 





simplicity of your gas. 

Gas requires no handling and no processing: 
There is no depreciation nor left-over fuel, 
and not one fleck of soot. 


Dallas gas is the concentrated essence of 
pure heat, but it costs even less than com- 
plicated heat. Two cents’ worth of it can 
cook a good dinner for six hungry people. 





And to run the city’s industry it costs still 
less, in proportion. Your great consumption 
of wholesale gas is what makes Dallas heat 


sO inexpensive. 


Please ask our engineers for information and advice 
about heating installations. They are glad to help 
you with industrial or domestic heat problems. 

















THE DALLAS GAS COMPANY 


Obtaining Gas from 
Lone Star Gas Company 


Producers and Transporters of Natural Gas 














qHave you noticed 
lately the new house 
we are building at the 
corner of Jackson and 


Harwood? 


{It is already using Dallas 
gas. You will observe 
that the donkey engine 
on the bank makes no 
smoke. It taps the gas 
line at the curb to make 
power to run the open- 
air elevator, and to 
swing loads of material 
up the 14-storied 
framework. 

{This building will han- 
dle the largest retail 
gas business in the 
South or Southwest. 
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A SPEEDY, Dependable, Complete Art 


and Engraving Service. We make 


Drawings and Cuts in one or more colors for 
all purposes. Quality and satisfaction always 
guaranteed unconditionally. 


Let our four salesmen in Dallas help you 
with art and cut problems. 














You'll enjoy dealing with us and we'll enjoy 
serving you. 


Mail Orders given efficient attention. 


HARPER STANDARD 


} ENGRAVING COMPANY 
alg PHONES 7-5385~7-5386-~- P.O. BOX 1016 
— 1611-15 ROYAL STREET 


sie mate, onsen DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Trade Marks of Quality 


Known to 


PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 
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OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT STANDARD DESK MAKERS OF 

isd wad: smd Gling cobineta,, sect from forest to FINE CHAIRS FOR OVER 

desks, steel shelving, safes, office sys- FINISHED PRODUCT HALF A CENTURY 


tems and supplies, bank and library | yitlions of Standard Desks in use Sixty-one years of experience has 

throughout the world are convincing | given Milwaukee just recognition as 

“Foremost For Fifty Years” | proof of the excellence of this product. | builders of chairs for “Lifetime Serv- 
‘ “Standard of the World” ice.” 














equipment. 






























LYON STEEL 
EQUIPMENT 






EDISON-DICK 
MIMEOGRAPH | 


Visioning a service to business, A. B. 


| To build the finest possible steel shelv- 

THE HALLMARK ing, lockers and other storage equip- 

DICK COMPANY has built world- OF DISTINCTION ment has been the only and constant 
wide confidence. The Mimeograph | An eminent and enduring reputation | aim of LYON for more than twenty- 


trade mark of A. B. Dick Company is | is the reward of character diligently | seven years. The World’s Largest 


. .3.... | sought. A good reputation befits alike ; : 
assurance that the products it identi- the man who buys and the man who Manufacturers of this type of equip- 


fies will do what is claimed for them. | builds. 














| ment. 
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THE FIRST 


Conoco advertising, directed 
by Tracy-Locke-Dawson, will 
appear in 1,544 newspapers 
and 9 farm papers, on 3503 
poster panels and over 18 
radio stations during 1931. 
Thirty-eight states will be 
covered. This advertisement, 
part of the 1930 campaign, 
was awarded first prize for 
the most effective newspaper 
advertisement by the Tenth 
District AFA Convention in 







REALLY NEW OIL 
IN 
25 YEARS 


| On new oil that 
is now enjoying such remarkable accept- 
ance: Conoco Germ-Processed . . . In the 
first place, this new oil is an extraordinarily 
fine paraffin-base lubricant. And then . 











under exclusive Conoco patents, this oil is 
endowed with the unusual faculty of pene- 
trating and combining with metal surfaces. 
This faculty, we call “Penetrative Lubric- 
ity.” The Germ Process, by adding a pre- 
cious oily-essence lacking in all other oils, 
does this... And so provides constant un- 
failing lubrication for your motor under any 
conceivable strenuousness of motor opera- 
tion. Germ Process is the first fundamental 
improvement in refining methods in the last 
quarter century. 

So won't you come into the next station 
you see bearing the Red Triangle and join 
the thousands of other motorists who have 
changed to Conoco Germ-Processed Oil in 
the last few weeks? 


CONOCO 
GERM 
PROCESSED 


PARAFFIN BASE 


MOTOR OIL 


Houston, 1930. 
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A NATIONAL VIEWPOINT 


Planning advertising campaigns national in 
scope has given Tracy-Locke-Dawson a breadth 
of vision that equips this organization to help 
chart the future course of advertisers whose 
ambitions are not limited by sectional bound- 
ries. When these advertisers are ready to “go 
national”, they find T-L-D service as adequate 
in nation-wide distribution as in state or sec 
tional selling. 











SF NNER MDE AOD ETO Ba ate Bares 


TRACY-LOCKE-DAWSON-INCORPORATED 
ADBVERTIIS IN G 
MAJESTIC BUILDING 
DALLAS 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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In the Oil Counties of 


EAST TEXAS 


With Their Millions of Dollars of 
New Wealth---Thousands of New People’ 


the newspapers that outstrip 
all others in circulation ... 
the papers that have 
ALWAYS been first in cir- 
culation (just as Dallas her- 
self is first in retail and whole- 
sale influence) are 


The Dallas Morning News 


and 


The Dallas Journal 


An Optional Combination 


* The discovery of the new oil fields in East Texas has created within the last 
few months a greatly increased buying power throughout a large part of The 
News’ and the Journal’s territory. 
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The East Texas Oil Pool 


Nation’s Greatest Field Established in Heart of 


ITHIN the past ninety 

days, there has transpired in 

East Texas a series of events 

that is destined to change 
materially the economic life of Texas and 
the entire Southwest. 

It is, of course, the bringing in of the 
new East Texas oil field. 

A new oil field, more or less, in Texas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma or Arkansas, has 
ceased to be an event of transcending 
importance to those not living directly 
in the area. This applies to ordinary oil 
fields. 

But this East Texas oil field is not in 
any sense of the word an ordinary de- 
velopment. 

In the first place, geologists and oil 
men of national importance, including 
Harry F. Sinclair, for one, are unani- 
mously of the opinion that the East 
Texas development gives indication of 
uncovering one of the greatest and most 
extensive subterranean deposits of the 
golden fluid on the American continent. 
No man knows, or will dare to hazzard 
a guess, even, at this stage, at the limits 
of the producing field. The East Texas 
field has already crossed up most of the 
leading American geologists, anyway, by 
revealing itself in a place which the geol- 
ogists said couldn’t possibly harbor oil in 


Dallas’ Trade Territory 
By JULIAN CAPERS Jr. 


paying quantities; so they are extremely 
reluctant to make any more authorita- 
tive statements about it until the singing 
drills which are puncturing the red East 
Texas sand in 40 or 50 places already, 
have adduced more evidence of what 
actually lies 3500 feet beneath the sur- 
face, 


The daily newspapers and the techni- 
cal oil publications have already pub- 
lished columns and columns of fact, 
rumor and speculation as to the geology, 
the probable extent, the depth of the 
producing sands, whether there is one 
great pool of oil, or many small pools 
not connected, and all the other various 
phases that the layman does not know or 
particularly care about. 


The history of the East Texas oil de- 
velopment, too, is fairly well known— 
how the people of East Texas have al- 
ways had an abiding conviction that 
down below the tali graceful pines that 
festoon their red hills, there was liquid 
gold to be had for the drilling; how this 
naive faith has been ridiculed and dis- 
regarded by the major oil companies and 
their geologists; and how a Sew wildcat 
independent operators, poverty-stricken, 
but endowed with colossal nerve and 
courage of their convictions, pioneered to 
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open the fields, and have reaped rich re- 
wards as a result. 


Four years ago, the East Texas oil 
field might have been opened, when an 
East Texan with considerable geological 
knowledge secured a block of 40,000 
acres and induced one of the major com- 
panies to drill on it in Western Chero- 
kee county. Oil was found. But the fact 
that this one company had a virtual mon- 
opoly on desirable acreage and preferred 
to develop this field at its leisure, fore- 
stalled the boom. 


Then, eighteen months ago, another 
major oil company virtually dupli- 
cated this in Van Zandt county, when 
the Van field was opened up. It proved 
to be a phenominal development, with 
extremely thick Woodbine sand layer, 
producing prodigious quantities of high- 
gravity oil. But again the fact that 90 
percent of the leases were held by a 
single major company prevented any 
wild speculative boom, or any orgy of 
drilling because the necessity for imme- 
diate removal of the oil did not exist. 


But this caused the geologists to aban- 
don their preconceived prejudices against 
East Texas as ani oil producing territory, 
and a wave of leasing swept over the 


(Continued on page 22) 
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URING the first two months of 

1931, tweney-eight companies 

directly allied with the old in- 

dustry have moved to Dallas or 

been organized in Dailas as a result of 

tremendous developments in the East 

Texas oil area. Among these companies 
are the following: 


Burford Oil Company, 15th floor, Al- 
len Building, moved here from Tulsa. 
Following are the officials: Freeman W. 
Burford, President; John J. Thomas, Vice 
President; E. F. Griswold, Secretary and 
Sales Manager; J. E. Woodworth, Aud- 
itor; A. L. Heine, Traffic Manager. 


East Texas Refining Company, 15th 
floor, Allen Building, affiliated with 
Burford Oi! Company. Headquarters 
moved here from Henderson, Texas. Of- 
ficials are: Freeman W. Burford, Presi- 
dent; John J. Thomas, Vice President; 
J. E. Woodworth, Auditor; Ralph E. 
Bishop, Secretary and Sales Manager; E. 
V. Campbell, Treasurer; A. L. Heine, 
Traffic Manager. 





Headquarters Site in Dalla 


Superior Oil Company of California, 
715 Thomas Building. Home office, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Mid-Continent head- 
quarters moved here from San Antonio. 
C. A. Dore, State Manager; Rex. B. Hen- 
drix, lease and land man. 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co., 
1901 Magnolia Building; headquarters 
for East Texas operations. Home office, 
Duncan, Okla. W. H. Baker, District 
Manager; office moved here from Wichi- 
ta Falls. 

J. F. Pritchard & Company, 1221 Ath- 
letic Building; engineers. M. H. Meier- 
bachtol, manager. Home office, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Petroleum Engineering, Inc., affiliated 
with Arthur G. McKee & Company, 
Cleveland, O. District office established 
in Athletic Club Building. 

Texas Company, closed its Oklahoma 
City offices and merged personnel with 
Dallas office. 

Shell Petroleum Company, which has 
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On the Ground Floor 


Many Oil Firms Find Logical Southern 


maintained its operating offices here for 
several years, established core drill ware- 
house at 2400 Coombs Street. 

Gould Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. 
Y., selected Dallas as headquarters jor 
Fred H, Hayes, manager of the pipe line 
pump department; residence address, 
6338 Bryan Parkway. 

Tretolite Company, St. Louis, Mo., se- 
lected Dallas as headquarters for C. G. 
McCalib, district manager; residence, 
3461 Stanford St. 

Big Indian Royalty Pool, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., moved Texas offices from 
Fort Worth to 409 Burt Building; C. E. 
Suggs, treasurer. 

Crawford & Miller, geologists, estab- 
lished offices 1900 North St. Paul St. 

American Tank Service, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., established sales offices 740 
Wilson Building; Romer Bullington, 
Manager. Tanks and towers. 

Oswalt Machine Works, 2400 Coombs 
Street, specializing in oil field equipment 
repairs. Moved here from Kansas City. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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How Nature Arranged It 


Formations that Lead to Deposit of Oil 
Under East Texas Pines are Explained 


By DR. ROBERT R. HILL 





































































e for Geologist of note and author of numerous works on geological topics, former chief geologist 
ware- of United States Geological Survey; former professor of geology, University of Texas. 
s, N. 
s ior ATURDAY night I attended a * ‘ ~—————* graphic work on the Pennsylvanian for- 
e line meeting of the Society of Petrole- mations of our State, is a great petrole- 
dress, um Geologists of Dallas at the The story on this page um geologist, and the studious Adkins 
Adolphus Hotel. Some 250 pro- ; knows more about Cretaceous paleon- 
0., pe fessinal geologists oe present. Is reproduced from The tology than all the rest of us combined. 
ra % P ps 98 sd the Pre pind D i N f MA h There was a large delegation from Ok- 
“7 Rich CCeeN CO Ciyoy Che Ceceece or allas ews 0 arc lahoma, leaders in their profession, who 
bate with all the relish that the public a a a ales Siete Mine at 
thoma enjoys a football game, was to determine 9th, by permission. seronuey Cramer Fog vere h ne i 
from the relations of the Tokio sands of the came down to Texas to find out what a 
C. E. Louisiana side to the Woodbine sands *——— + (Continued on page 28) 
of the Texas side of the Sabine Uplift, 
estab- and, ii the Woodbine and Tokio are dif- 
St. ferent formations, in which one does the 
ahoma East Kim oil occur? 
s 740 The importance of the question was 
meee, well pointed out by President R. B. 
| Whitehead. Precedent had shown that 
combs the yield of the Tokio sand had been 
— only 5,000 to 7,500 barrels per arce in 
City. Louisiana and Arkansas. The yield of 
: the Woodbine sand in the Balcones fault : 
wells of the Mexia type in Texas is oe 
more than 35,000 barrels per acre. These wae 
differences are important to a company ay 
when perparing to equip a field plant Rand 
and otherwise. DS 
My first impressions concerned what wa 
a splendid body of men they were— rs ; 
mostly moderately young, jovial, good: Zi ' 
ip natured, well-trained and studious, each al , 
ow an honor graduate of some splendid col- ZS ; 
lege, and each of whom had been sufh- —s.) ; 
Las ciently rough-handled in the oil fields to SS » 
have the conceit rubbed off of them. The Zz el 
the Southwest should indeed be proud of Ss 
them. Ys a 
f What a contrast between the times we. > 
on’s which I well remember when there were Sd - 
only three of us in Texas—Cummings, —_ = 
il Dumble and myself—and only I who » 4 = 
made a profession of it—the others at —_—* < 
ment that time carrying geology as a side line, yg 
as the drummers say, although later they pa @ 
the followed it exclusively, a sab am 
Many of the jovial fellows were men Dn AF i 


who already have a national reputation 
for excellent work well done-—Messrs. 
Sellard, Plummer and Adkins, from the 
Bureau of Economic Geology at Austin. 
Sellards is he who first discovered and 
demonstrated the existence of Pleisto- 
cene man in America; Plummer, who is 
the author among others of a mono Lathrop Well and Separator. 
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Musical Dallas 


By ELMER SCOTT 


HE first public musical perform- 

ance in Dallas may have been in 

1858 with a hand organ as the en- 

tire orchestra. Be that as it may, 

the first real symphony orchestra was or- 

ganized in Dallas about 1895 by Hans 

Kreissig who, as Harold Abrams wrote 

thirty years later, gave unstintingly of 

his time, money and effort to provide a 
permanent orchestra for Dallas, 


In 1910 Walter J. Fried gathered to- 
gether a body of amateur and profes- 
sional musicians for the presentation of 
orchestral concerts, and gave largely of 
his time and talent, to the end that Dal- 
las might have a permanent orchestra. 
In 1912 Carl Venth gathered together 
an orchestra of forty-five professional 
musicians, about a third of this number 
having been brought to Dallas from New 
York, and two seasons of concerts were 
given by this body, The financial expense 
was too great at that time for so pro- 
fessional an effort—but from 1914 to 
1924 Mr. Fried gave a number of ex- 
cellent concerts and was responsible for 
training a large number of the ablest 
amateur musicians in Dallas. 


In 1925, the Dallas Symphony Socie- 
ty was organized and under its auspices 
with Arthur L. Kramer as president and 
Paul Van Katwijk as director, the Dal- 
las Symphony Orchestra was organized 
and gave its first concert on December 
13 of that year. The management of its 
affairs and the direction of its produc- 
tions have continued under the same 
leadership, fortunately, and the profici- 
ency in orchestral playing has continual- 
ly progressed. In consequence, Dallas is 
favored beyond most cities in a quality 
and standard of symphony music. 


There is evidence not only of the ex- 
cellence of the orchestra but of the dis- 
tinctive musical taste of the Dallas pub- 
lic in the constantly increasing atten- 
dance at the concerts. Five thousand 
music lovers crowded the auditorium on 
February 8 of this year when the Kosloff 
Ballet was presented in conjunction with 
the orchestra and a second performance 
had to be given on the following Sunday 
for the benefit of several thousand 
others. 

While in a certain sense the most 
significant indication of musical oppor- 
tunity and appreciation on a large public 
scale lies in its symphony orchestra, it is 
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only one of the many indications that 
Dallas is a musical center—both for 
“producer and consumer.” 

The Dallas Public Schools are notable 
for the genuine interest among pupils 
not only in music appreciation but in 
actually participating in vocal and instru- 
mental music, Miss Sudie L. Williams, 
Supervisor of Music, and the very com- 
petent directors in the various schools 
have given to the public school curricu- 
lum a new dignity through the character 
of music education. 


In a recent survey made in Dallas’ 
Public Schools, 15,088 children were in 
terviewed. Of this number, 1,076 were 
taking piano in the Public School classes; 
1,480 were studying the piano under pri- 
vate teachers; 1,767 were interested in 
taking the piano; and 4,646 were inter- 
ested in studying band and orchestra 
instruments. 


There is an R. O. T. C. band in each 
high school, an orchestra in each high 
school, approximately ten orchestras in 
grade schools. Choral and Glee Clubs as 
well as other forms of expression of vocal 
music are adequate and professionally 
directed. 


The College of Music of Southern 
Methodist University with Paul Van 
Katwijk as Dean offers exceptional facil- 
ities for music instruction under notable 
teachers, In addition there are several 
creditable private schools, The Dallas 
City directory lists 173 teachers of vocal 
and instrumental music. 


In addition to the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, other ensemble productions of 
instrumental music in Dallas are: Junior 
Band of Highland Park, the Oak Cliff 
Senior Band (sponsored by the Oak 
Cliff-Dallas Commercial Assn.), the Oak 
Cliff Junior Band, the Peacock Military 
Band, the Southern Methodist Universi- 
ty Band, the Armory Band (112th Cav- 
alry), the Y. M. C. A. Boys Band, the 
Police and Firemens’ Band, Dallas Mun- 
icipal Band, Elks Band and the Shriner 
Band. 


During the past two years the Educa- 
tional Department of the D. L. Whittle 
Music Company has been actively en- 
gaged in the promotion of music among 
the children of Dallas, Over 2,000 child- 
ren have been started in the study of 
music during this time. The piano, the 
violin and all orchestra and band instru- 


ments have been featured. The Dalias 
Junior Sympthony Orchestra under «he 
direction of Lester E. Harris is a direct 
cutgrowth of this work. 


The extent to which the laity is ac 
tually organized in musical production 
is no better illustrated than the fact of 
the Dallas Federation of Music Clubs 
which includes in its roster twenty-three 
clubs, associations and societies and a 
junior and juvenile membership of sev. 
enteen clubs. The recitals and concerts 
given by various clubs have large and 
appreciative audiences. The Federation 
itself holds monthly meetings whose 
programs are of important usefulness in 
fostering public appreciation of music. 


The Civic Federation of Dallas 
through its Institute for Social Educa- 
tion offers a course in “Music Enjoy- 
ment” which is a series of informal dis: 
cussions for those interested in music in 
which the effort is made to simplify the 
art of listening. Local musical events— 
particularly the programs of the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra—are used as il- 
lustrative material. 


Grand Opera found in Dallas a most 
responsive audience as far back as 1886. 
However, the first ambitious adventure 
in that direction was in 1913, when the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
gave three notable performances, at one 
of which the seat sale was the largest 
which had ever aggregated up to that 
time outside of New York and Chicago. 
With few lapses, the project has con 
tinued during all the succeeding years. 
Dallas has become quite “Grand Opera 
conscious” which means that whereas in 
1913 it was “the thing to do” in mak: 
ing ones appearance at the Grand 
Opera—today the love of music draws 
the major portion of the audience. A 
citizens’ committee with Herbert Marcus 
as chairman underwrites the project 
each year. Aside from this interest ir the 
promotion of musical production the 
service is a further evidence of civic en 
terprise. The Dallas Civic Music As 
sociation was organized in 1930 to p pu’ 
larize good music in the community. 
Believing that popular music is familiar 
music, the Civic Music Association 
organized to bring fine concerts io 4 
greater number of people on a cocper’ 
ative, economical and popular basis. The 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Derrick 
Tales 


Gathered by an 
Early Prospector 


in East Texas 


NUSUAL conditions which prev- 
vail in the East Texas oil terri- 
tory with respect to land hold- 
ings and land titles have given 

rise to many stories, some humorous, some 
tragic, and indicate that there will doubt- 
less be long-drawn-out litigation over 
some of the rich oil holdings. 


Land that formerly could have been 
bought for $15 to 40 an acre, with few 
buyers at any price, has, since the dis- 
covery of oil, risen to dizzying values 
with stunning suddenness. 

The site upon which one of the dis- 
covery wells was drilled, for instance, 
was part of a farm homestead of such 
extremely small value that its owner, a 
widow, was the only member of a large 
group of heirs who would even consider 
it, in the division of a family inheritance. 
She took it largely because of a senti- 
mental attachment for the only family 
homestead, and the other heirs took what 
they thought was more valuable property 
out of the estate. Today, the value of 
her inheritance is many, many times that 
of all the other heirs’ property combined. 

A great many hundreds of acres of 
East Texas land are held in small tracts 
if 30, 40 or 50 acres by negro farmers. 
To these negroes, the discovery of oil, 
coming as it did after two very unprof- 
itable crop years, has seemed like manna 
from Heaven. In some instances, the 
negro landowners have been imposed 
upon by sharp traders who bought up 
leases and royalties; but, on the other 
hand, the East Texas negro farmer, 
despite his lack of education, is nobody's 
fool, and is a fair trader himself, usually; 
so that the “breaks” have been about 
evenly distributed between the farmers 
and the lease traders. 

There is a classic story circulated in 
Lon view, for instance, of a negro farm- 
€f who was approached by a lease trader. 
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Blowing in at ten thousand barrels a day 






“Boy, have you leased your land?” he 
asked. 

“I sho’ has, Cap’n. She’s been leased 
three weeks”, the negro said. 

“Well, have you sold your royalty?” 
asked the trader. 

“Yes, sah, Cap'n, I’se sold her,” the 
negro answered. 

“What base?” queried the trader. 

“Cap’n, I’se done sold de base, too,” 
replied the amiable negro, and the trader 
gave up. 

Another negro, who owned a small 
farm near the Lathrop well was ap- 
proached by a trader while the well was 
drilling. 

“Boy, Ill give you $10 an acre for a 
lease on your land”, he suggested. 

“No, sah, Cap’n, answered the farm 
owner. 

“How much do you want for it?” 

“Well, sah, I might take $40.” 

“Why, you're crazy, nigger. It ain't 
worth half that. If this well comes in a 
dry hole it won't be worth anything.” 

“Yes, sah, I knows dat”, said the 
darky with naive seriousness. “But my 
wife, she’s mo’ high-minded dan what I 
is, and she says deys sho’ gonna git oil 
in dat well.” 

A few days later the well came in 
for a large producer and the negro 
netted many times the $40 an acre he 
asked for his lease. His ‘“High-minded” 
wife evidently knew her stuff in this in- 
stance, at least. 

Still another negro, who was ap- 
proached by a lease agent, answered his 
inquiry by declaring he had “done sold 
de lease aud spent de money.” 

“Well, how about your royalty, boy? 
I'll give you $500 for one fourth of your 
royalty.” 

“Well, now Cap'n, dat sounds pretty 
good.” 


The oil man explained the intricacies 
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of royalty purchase to the negro, and 
closed the deal for $500 for a fourth of 
the royalty. It was an entirely new and 
unheard of source of revenue to the 
negro, who had never dreamed there 
was anything more to sell, after he had 
leased the land. 

In fact, it was such a good proposi- 
tion, and the “white gentlemen” were so 
persistent in visiting him, that he let 12 
more of them have a fourth of his roy- 
alty, at $500 each—selling a total of 
13/4, before they got around to check- 
ing up the records at the courthouse. 

Another story deals with a lease 
trader who tried to purchase royalty 
from a negro farmer, but the negro re- 


fused. 


“Tse gonna git somethin’ outen dis 
farm, if dey hits oil”, he declared. “I’se 
sold de lease, but I’se gonna keep de 
royalty.” 

“That's all right, argued the trader, 
“But if they don’t hit, there won't be 
any royalty. You might as well gamble 
on part of it, but why not make a sure 
thing out of the other part. Now, I'll 
pay you good money for four fourths 
of the royalty, and you'll still have the 
balance left, if they hit oil.” 

The negro, unversed in the mysteries 
of common fractions, finally closed a 
trade to sell “four fourths” of his royal- 
ty, but insisted he was “gonna keep de 
balance for myself.” 


One lease operator got an inspiration 
when he discovered so much of the land 
was held by negroes, and imported a 
negro agent to act for him. He evidently 
sent to South State Street in Chicago, 
and got a very black, fat negro, who 
appeared on the streets of Longview, 
resplendent in shining mahogany lace 
boots, perfectly creased whipcord riding 


(Continued on page 30) 
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HE recent discovery of vast oil de- 

posits in Northeast Texas has em- 

phasized the need of first class 

paved highways from Dallas to that 
part of the State to accommodate the 
great volume of motor traffic attracted by 
the intense development now in progress. 
At present there are three main highway 
routes radiating easterly from Dallas 
which enter this territory, each of which 
is at present only partially paved with 
hard surface. Each route has unpaved 
gaps which become practically impassable, 
under the heavy burden of traffic imposed 
especially during extended periods of 
wet weather. 


The necessity for the immediate im- 
provement of these unpaved sections has 
been brought forcibly to the attention of 
the State Highway Commission by the 
interested communities with the result 
that the Commission is responding splen- 
didly to the urgency of the situation and 
has promised that active work wiil be 
taken up on all of the routes and prose- 
cuted as rapidly as is practicably pos- 
sible. Plans for improvements are being 
prepared, contracts are being let and 


work is actually under way on a numbez 
of the gaps with the excellent prospect 
that the paving of two of the routes will 
be completed during the year and. the 
third route during 1932. 


The advent of oil and its attendant 
heavy motor trafic has simply brought 
into prominence a condition which has 
existed fur sometime and demonstrated 
the necessity for paved highways in this 
part of the State which in the past has 
been somewhat backward in the develop- 
ment of its highway systems. Light-sur- 
faced and graveled roads deteriorate 
rapidly or fail entirely under the action 
of heavily loaded trucks during wet sea- 
sons. Dirt roads go out of commission. 
Maintenance costs are high, The diffi- 
culty of raising county funds to build 
roads is largely responsible for the de- 
lay in carrying out an orderly highway 
improvement program. The counties are 
now exhausting every resource to aid the 
Commission in financing the construc- 
tion necessary to take care of the unusuai 
and unexpected situation which has de- 
veloped. 


U. S. Highway 80 is the principal 

















B. A. Skipper, who blocked the lease, the driller, and Mr. Lathrop, 
land-owner, at the Lathrop well. 
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uilding Roads to Oil Fields 


State Highway Commission to Rush East Texas Work 


route from Dallas to East Texas, passiiig 
through the towns of Wills Point, 
Grand Saline, Mineola and Longview. 
The distance to Longview is about 146 
miles. The present unpaved portions in- 
clude Forney, Willis Point, Grand Saline 
and Upshur County gaps, approxim:t- 
ing 48 miles. The Forney gap has becn 
graded and concrete paving is promised 
by the Highway Commission to begin in 
March or April. The Wills Point gup 
is being graded and the paving contract 
will be let by early summer. The preseut 
9-ft, concrete slab between Fruitvale and 
Grand Saline is to be widened and the 
section beyond to Smith County line, 
in process of grading at this time, will be 
graveled as soon as grading is completed 
with prospect of paving later on. 


Another important route from Dallas 
to the oil fields, uses U. S. Highway 80 
to Wills Point and thence over State 
Highway 64 to Tyler and Henderson. 
Connection is had with Longview over 
State Highway 31 from Tyler the 
entire route to Henderson and Longview 
is now paved with the exception of the 
Forney and Wills Point-Canton gaps, 
about 25 miles. As above stated, contract 
for paving the former will shortly be let 
and work on the latter will begin during 
the early summer. 


The Kaufman- Athens- Tyler route 
over State Highways 40 and 31 fur 
nishes another direct entrance to the 
East Texas oil fields from Dallas. This 
highway is now paved to Henderson and 
Longview with exception of the Mabank- 
Athens and Murchison-Chandler gaps in 
Henderson County, about 35 miles. The 
contract for concrete paving of the 
former has been let and contract for the 
latter is expected within a short time. 


If construction plans go forward as 
are now proposed, both the Canton and 
Kaufman routes will be paved through 
out during the year 1931, with the pros’ 
pect that the Canton route will be ‘ist 
completed, Certainly the Wills Point 
Grand Saline route over U. S. Highway 
80 should become a paved highway 
throughout sometime during 1932. The 
Highway Commission is spending |.rge 
sums of Federal, State and County funds 
to expedite the completion of paviny on 
all three of the main routes menticned 
and the statement is made that work 1s 
going forward on all of them as rapidly 
as is practically possible. 
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The Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


Finds Neighborliness is Appreciated 
by Overworked East Texans 


HE Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 

through its trade extension commit- 

tee, of which R. L. Thornton is 

chairman, early realized the impor- 
tance to Dallas and the Dallas market of 
the East Texas oil development. Shortly 
after Feb. 1, plans which this committee 
ha! been working out since the coming in 
of the discovery well, were matured and 
put int oeffect. 


The committee realized that a large 
p.ition of the natural trade territory of 
D.!las was vitally affected by the oil de- 
velopment, and the plans were built 
around a plan to render constructive as- 
sistance to the cities in the oil field. No 
eflort was made to “sell” these communi- 
ties, except the indirect sales effect which 
might result from the action of the Dal- 
las Chamber in placing at the disposal of 
its smaller neighbors the services of its 
various departments at a time when their 
own facilities were being overtaxed and 
they were being forced almost daily to 
meet problems that were unique in their 
experience. 

The utmost care was taken to prevent 
the impression that Dallas and the Cham- 
ber were making any attempt to “take 
charge” of the oil boom, and assume any 
of the functions which properly belonged 
to the chambers of commerce or other or- 
ganizations in the oil field cities. 


A member of the staff of Industrial 
Dallas, Inc., Julian Capers, Jr., was sent 
to Longview, where an office was estab- 
lished in connection with the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, and easy access 
to all of the oil field cities was possible 
by automobile. Mr. Capers made contact 
with the Chamber of Commerce secre- 
taries, officers, city officials, and the lead- 
ing merchants and bankers in each of 
these communities, including Longview, 
Tyler, Henderson, Kilgore, Mineola, 
Marshali, and Gladewater. 


In each of these communities, it was 
explained that the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, with its staff of 40-odd em- 
ployes, and its highly organized depart- 
ments, was available for any service 
which it might render to these oil field 
cities, entirely without obligation and as 
a matter of friendship and goodwill to 
our neighbors. 


. ‘Dallas realizes that the retail business 
which has resulted from the boom be- 


longs properly to the local merchants in 
these local communities, and we have no 
desire to take away from your cities any- 
thing that belongs to them,” was the 
gist of the message taken to each com- 
munity. “We know that East Texas 
merchants for many years have supplied 
90 per cent of their needs on the Dallas 
market, and we are quite content with 
the knowledge that as East Texas pros- 
pers, Dallas will prosper in her just pro- 
portion. The Dallas Chamber’s represen- 
tative comes to you at this time, to ren- 
der any service which his organization 
may offer to each of you.” 


East Texans, traditionally friendly to 
Dallas, were not slow to grasp this idea 
of friendship and service, and to make 
use freely of the facilities offered to them. 


Among the important developments 
was the meeting held by representatives 
of all the East Texas cities on Highway 
No. 80, running from Dallas to Shreve- 
port, at which plans were laid for early 
completion of the gaps in this highway 
by the State Highway Commission. It 
was largely through the efforts and in- 
fluence of R. A. Thompson, Highway 
Engineer of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, who presided at this meeting, held 
in Mineola, that assurance was given by 
telegram from the State Highway Engi- 
neer, that the gaps in this main oil field 
thoroughfare would be completed just as 
rapidly as the engineering problems in- 
volved could be worked out, and a small 
section of right-of-way obtained. Reso- 
lutions thanking Dallas and the Dallas 
Chamber for its assistance in this matter 
were unanimously adopted by the dele- 
gates. Besides Mr. Thompson, those in 
attendance from the Dallas organization 
included J. Ben Critz, vice president and 
general manager, E. C, Wallis, publicity 
director, and Julian Capers, Jr., of the 
Dallas Chamber. 


Next in importance, perhaps, among 
the services rendered through the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, included the in- 
teresting of Dallas investors, builders and 
capitalists in the housing problems raised 
by the sudden influx of thousands of peo- 
ple into all the oil field cities. Co-opera- 
tion of Dallas concerns and individuals 
was obtained for several of these cities in 
building projects. In Tyler, for instance, 
a Dallas architect and contracting con- 
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cern is setting a new building record in 
erecting a new addition to the Blackstone 
Hotel, the city’s principal hostelry, which 
will offer about 60 additional rooms to 
meet the demand from oil operators for 
hotel accommodations. Various office 
building, apartment and residential unit 
construction projects in Longview, Hen- 
derson, and other cities in the area have 
had the co-operation of Dallas firms and 
individuals in making them possible. 


In Henderson, the facilities of the 
Kessler Plan Association of Dallas were 
called into use in aiding the city in meet- 
ing the problem of handling its traffic 
and in planning development of various 
additions to the city which are planned 
as a result of the tremendous recent 
growth. Through the Dallas Chamber's 
representative, the facilities of the Plan 
organization were offered and eagerly ac- 
cepted by the Henderson Chamber. 


Material assistance was given in Long- 
view and Tyler in planning and organiz- 
ing advertising and publicity activities by 
these cities, by the Dallas Chamber’s re- 
presentative. Financing activities, necessi- 
tated by the large increase in the duties re- 
quired to be performed by the small 
Chamber organizations in the various 
cities, also were developed with the ad- 
vice and assistance of the Dallas Cham- 
ber’s field representative. 


Conferences were held with represen- 
tatives of about a score of Dallas con- 
cerns seeking business in the oil field 
territory, and valuable information con- 
cerning the development of such business 
prospects was given to these representa- 
tives in the field, and by means of fre- 
quent ieports to the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce. Many members of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce took advantage of 
this service and consulted these reports, 
some reporting later that they acquired 
valuable business as a result of this in- 
formation. 


Co-operation was extended also to the 
Dallas newspapers’ representatives in es- 
tablishing correspondence and circulation 
facilities in the oil field, with the result 
that Dallas newspapers now are doing a 
job of coverage throughout the area that 
is winning high praise from one end of 
East Texas to the other. 
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New Factories 


Among the new manufacturing con- 


cerns established in Dallas during Janu- 
ary and February were the following: 

Meyer Blend Bakery, 1710 South 
Harwood Street. 

Southern Manufacturing Company, 
1218 Boll Street, manufacturers of floor 
sweeping compounds and janitors’ sup- 
plies. 

Southern Excelsior Company, 1712 
Griffin Street; excelsior. 

Miller & Rhea, 315 North Harwood 
St.; printers. 

Trinity Memorial Company, East Pike 
and Beacon; monuments. 


Allen Coffee & Tea Company, 2018 
Canton St. 

Carroll-Tenison Corporation, 113-115 
North Carroll Ave.; chemicals. 

Dane & Williams, Inc., 4105 Elm St.; 
manufacturers of hair tonic. 

Keys Body & Top Company, 2716 
McKinney Ave. 

Matthews & Hudson, 4151 Commerce 
St.; manufacturers of commercial bodies. 

Adolph Sierad & Company, 1717% 
Wood St.; book binders. 

Collins-Davoust Paint Manufacturing 
Company, 1368-70 North Zangs Blvd.; 
manufacturers of paints, varnishes and 
enamels. 

Joseph Ondrusek & Son, announced 














Month by month, in this column, will be recorded the growth of Dallas 
as shown by the available statistical information. 
BANK CLEARINGS BANK DEBITS 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
January $207,852,872.08  $165,527,152.37  $249,792,000 — $195,534,000 
February - 177,426,932.40 147,866,128.21 210,891,000 168,140,000 
March - 190,336,355.97 280,475,000 
April - + 173,552,526.66 237,646,000 
May - - - =~  169,373,159.89 204,548,000 
June 2 + 6 + 161,405,438.23 192,763,000 
July - - + +  160,236,652.31 188,529,000 
August - + «+ 155,351,696.51 190,588,000 
September 191,975,911.32 221,860,000 
October 197,420,183.33 245,193,000 
November 163 408,483.33 190,377,000 
December 174,024,914.81 228,246,000 
Tora - $2,122,365,126.84 $2,641,178,000 
——BUILDING PERMITS— ——POSTAL RECEIPTS—— 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
January - + + «4 «4 $ §35,830 $ 551,238 $ 329,647.47 $ 312,893.64 
February 589,012 764,300 327,262.42 279,343.16 
March 795,645 327,534.36 
April 1,034,935 334,307.28 
May ie ae eee 569,997 322,891.54 
es S&S 4 es 664,975 299,792.10 
July . . . . . - 1,314,702 285,853.18 
August . ’ . - 941,165 291,150.22 
September 1,920,910 335,235.91 
October 609,942 365,707.14 
November 883,827 289,019.51 
December 1,275,638 289,506.98 
Tota. * 19,285,559 $3,897,908.11 
-—GAS METERS— ——TELEPHONES— 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
January - 66,909 67,621 69,346 70,168 
February 67,048 67,701 69,390 70,221 
March 67,099 69,440 
April ore ee er eee) 69,492 
| a a ef 69,536 
DEG Gr fie os ia lg IN 69,552 
Babee: es ll! RS 69,601 
August . . . ’ . . 67,174 69,632 
September 67,201 69,658 
October 67,228 69,680 
November 67,259 69,701 
December . ’ ’ 67,308 69,732 
*Includes Public Utility Construction. 
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plans for a new meat packing plant at 
Eighth Street and Forest Avenue Road, 
Oak Cliff. 

Radio Corporation of Dixie, Bur: 
Building; Vernon L. Barbay announce | 
plans for plant at Dalworth to manv- 
facture radio receiving sets. 

Oswalt Machine Works, 2400 Cooml:s 
Street; machine shop specializing in th- 
manufacture and repair of oil field equip- 
ment. 

Orange Crush Beverage Company, 90+ 
South Ervay Street; soda water bottlers. 


New Branches 


Among the forty-three branches of sec- 
tional or national concerns established in 
Dallas since January 1 are the following: 

Aetna Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., Farm Department moved to Dal- 
las from Oklahoma City, occupying of- 
fices in the Republic Bank Building. 

Accoustic Telephone Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., granted permit to do 
business in Texas with H. E. Conaster, 
Dallas, as State agent; State headquar- 
ters, Dallas National Bank Building. 

Allied Business Corporation Shares, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; Edward K. Mc- 
Laughlin, wholesale distributor for Tex- 
as, 509 Magnolia Building. 

American Circular Loom Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Division office, 
212 Construction Building. Manufactur- 
ers of cables, conduit tubing, etc. 

American Safety Table Company, 
Reading, Pa., manufacturers of cutting 
tables and other equipment used in gar- 
met manufacturing plants; designated 
Dallas Sewing Machine & Equipment 

Company, 103 South Poydras Street, as 
State distributors, 

American Tank Service, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Division office 840 Wilson 
Building; Romer Bullington, Manager. 
Tanks and towers. 

Bastian-Blessing Company, Chicag», 
Ill, named E. D. Stiles, 1513 Jackson 
St., as State distributors for soda fou 
tains, carbonators, etc. 

Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridg.- 
port, Conn., selected Dallas as Sout! 
western regional headquarters for sales 
and distribution, with W. C. Humme!- 
baugh, 3516 Douglas St., as district 
manager. Office and warehouse stocks ‘o 


be established. 
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Betty Brooks Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif., manufacturers of dresses, selected 
Dallas as Southwestern distributing head- 
quarters; with office and stocks at 1015 
Jackson St., L. L. Northrup, Branch 
Manager. Plan manufacturing plant 
later. 

Chickasaw Thread Company, Shelby, 
N, (., manufacturers of thread for gar- 
men: manufacturers, selected Dallas as 
heaiguarters for Southwestern  distri- 
buting branch. Office and warehouse, 
3117 Commerce Street; Jack T. Yates, 
Brav-h Manager. Thread shipped to 
Dalixs in carloads for distribution in the 
Southwest. 

Charles P. Cochrane Company, Phil- 


ade!phia, Pa., rug manufacturers with 


sales offices here, arranged to carry 
stocks in Dallas for quick service to the 
Southwest. 

Eastman Manufacturing Company, 


Manitowoc Wisc., manufacturers of hose 
couplings, established distributing 
branch at 2020 North Lamar Street, 
under the name, Eastman Products 
Company. C. B, Hasford, Branch Man- 
ager. 

Edison Bros. Stores, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo., chain shoe stores, established store 
at 1508 Elm Street, under the name, 
Chandler Boot Shop, with L. J. West- 
brook as manager. 

Gane & Ingram, Inc., New York, N. 
Y., manufacturing chemists, with G. C 
Whipker, 1432 N. Beckley Ave., as dis- 
trict representative; home office officials 
here in January arranging for warehous- 
ing and distributing facilities. 

Gould Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. 
Y., selected Dallas as headquarters for 
Fred H. Hayes, manager of the pipe line 
pump department; residence, 6338 Bryan 
Parkway, 


Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 
Company, Duncan, Okla., branch office, 
1901 Magnolia Building; W. H. Baker, 


manager. 


Hughes-Franklin Theaters Company, 
Hollywood, Calif., purchased four R. & 
R. Theaters in Dallas, designated Dallas 
as headquarters for management of their 
chain of theaters throughout Texas, with 
Harold B. Robb and Ed H. Rowley, 314 


South Harwood Street, managers. 


JeffreyDewitt Insulator Company, 
Kenova, W, Va., with sales offices in the 
Allen Building, George S. Carpenter, 
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representative, and Champion Porcelain 
Company, an affliated company, ar- 
ranged for warehouse stocks here in Jan- 
uary for quick service to Southwest. 

Jerome Dress Shops, Inc., Pheonix, 
Ariz., ladies’ ready-to-wear, established 
store 1412 Elm Street. 

Libbey Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, selected Dallas as 
headquarters for H. J. Forst, District 
Manager; residence 1514 North Fitz- 
hugh St. 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va., established State office 
1016 Allen Building, Loyd A. Key, 
Manager, 

Loyalty Group of Insurance Com- 
panies, New York, N. Y., established 
Dallas as Southwestern headquarters for 
all companies in the group through af- 
filiation with Fidelity Union Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Fidelity Union Building. 

Montgomery Elevator Company, Mo- 
line, Ill., established sales and service 
branch at 713 South Ervay St., under 
name Montgomery Southern Elevator 
Company. 

Multistamp Company, Inc., Norfolk, 
Va., established branch at 206 Browder 
Street, under name, Multistamp Sales & 
Service Company. 

National Screen Service of Texas, 
branch of National Screen Service of 
New York, established Southwestern 
headquarters at 302 South Harwood St. 

Orange Crush Beverage Company, 
904 South Ervay St., afhiliated with 





Orange Crush Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Prudential Casualty & Surety Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., branch office at 409-10 
Southwestern Life Building. 

J. F. Pritchard & Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., engineers; branch office, 1221 
Athletic Club Building, M. H. Meier- 
bachtol, Manager. 

Petroleum Engineering, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, afhliated with Arthur G. 
McKee & Company, Cleveland, petrole- 
um engineering equipment; branch of- 
fice, Athletic Club Building. 

RCA Institutes, Inc., subsidiary of 
Radio Corporation of America, New 
York, announced selection of Dallas as 
location for radio and television school, 
with Robert V. Coulter and Edward 
Allen Brett in charge. Temporary head- 
quarters, Hilton Hotel. 

Regal Shoe Company, Whitman, 
Mass., retail shoe store at 1502 Main 
Street. 

The Rumford Company, Rumford, 
R. I., manufacturers of baking powder: 
Southwestern sales and _ distributing 
branch, 2509 Commerce St.; M. J. 
Landis, division manager. 

Shell Petroleum Corporation, St. 
Louis and Dallas, established core drill 
warehouse at 2400 Combs Street. 

Wm. A. Smith Construction Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas, switch track con- 
tractors, established office 412 Thomas 
Building; A. G. Ainsworth, District 
Manager; will also establish material 
yard. 


(Continued on page 18) 














Manufacturing concerns - 
Wholesalers and Distributors - 
Retail Concerns- - - 
Oil and Supply Companies 


Miscellaneous 





1931 


New F Irms 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931 


TOTALS - 74 87 161 
Branches of Sectional or National Concerns - 19 24 43 
New Dallas concerns chartered 14 21 35 










January February Total 
tr 9 18 
18 16 34 
18 23 41 
7 17 24 
« 22 22 a4 






















Invitations are Extendedis 


Dallas Goes After Oil Business 


HEN it became apparent, 
early in January, that East 
Texas would become one of 
the great oil producing sec- 
tions of the country, Industrial Dallas, 
Inc., immediately turned its attention to 
advertising to the oil industry, to call to 
the attention of producers and supply 
companies the desirability of establishing 
their executive headquarters in Dallas. 


During February double-page adver- 
tisements in color were inserted in the 
Oil & Gas Journal and the Oil Weekly. 
Five thousand reprints of these advertise- 
ments were mailed direct to oil company 
officials, supply companies and indepen- 
dent producers, in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and California. The 





Industrial Department’s mailing’ list was 
used for this purpose. 


In addition to this advertising and 
direct-by-mail literature, personal letters 
have been written to all the large com- 
panies and to all the supply companies 
doing business in the Southwest. 


In all this advertising, attention has 
been called to the fact that Dallas is the 
only large city conveniently situated with 
respect to the new East Texas oil fields 
that at the same time provides facilities 
for serving every other major field in the 
Southwest—that is, that headquarters in 
Dallas make it possible for executives to 
reach the East Texas fields quickly and 
at the same time every other important 


The new 
Tower 

Petroleum 
Building. 


C00 a 


oil center in the Southwest by over-nig iit 
travel. 


This advertising further stresses tie 
economy of maintaining executive head- 
quarters in Dallas, because of reasonable 
office rents, adequate housing facilities for 
executives and personnel, substantial sav- 
ings in time and traveling expenses be- 
cause of the central location of Dallas 
with respect to all the oil fields of the 
Southwest, and savings of from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent in monthly tele- 
phone toll charges and telegraph charges. 


Industrial Dallas, Inc., has also car- 
ried full-page advertisements in special 
oil editions of the Longview Daily News, 
the Tyler Courier-Times-Telegraph, and 
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and Room is Provided 


New Buildings Approach Completion 


th 
M 


East Texas Chamber of Commerce 
azine. 


ture plans of Industrial Dallas, Inc., 


emplate the expenditure of a sub- 


ial sum of its advertising appropria- 
for space in oil publications, in 
t-by-mail contact with oil producers 
upply companies, and in the publica- 
‘f a special booklet on Dallas as an 
nter, calling attention to the strate- 
cation of Dallas with respect to the 


fields, to superior banking facilities 
re, to transportation facilities, 
nditions and attractive residential dis- 


to living 


, to its present importance as an oil 


onter. 


New oil firms, becoming convinced of 
the practicability of serving the entire 
Southwestern oil industry from Dallas, 
are finding ample space for their offices 
and warehouses because of the foresight 


of Dallas builders. 


For several years Dallas has experienc- 
ed a building program that has been so 
executed as to provide ample space for 
all purposes at a reasonable price, yet va- 
cancy has been kept to such a low figure 
as to allow buildings to pay a reasonable 
return on investment. 


There are now four skyscrapers under 
construction for use as office space. Much 
of the space has already been leased but 


Dallas 
Power 
& Light 
Building. 


there yet remains enough to take care 
of both large and small organizations 
which may decide to locate in Dallas. 


The Dallas Power and Light Building, 
the Lone Star Gas Building, the Repub- 
lic National Bank Annex and the Petro- 
leum Tower Building, all shown on this 
page, are being rushed to completion and 
within a few weeks will be ready for oc- 
cupancy. 


Space is available in many fine modern 
warehouses and there are several mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce: anx- 
ious to build additional warehouses or 
enlarge present ones when there is a de- 
mand for the space justifying such action. 
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The new 
Dallas 
Gas 
Building. 
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Musical Dallas 


(Continued from page 10) 


membership dues finance all concerts 
and operations, and no individual tickets 
are sold for any concerts, which are for 
members only. Through this plan the 
Civic Music Association insures con- 
certs each season without ticket selling. 

A like private endeavor is promoted 
by Mrs. Harriet Bacon McDonald 
conjunction with the American Legion. 

Notable music compositions have been 
created by Dallas musicians. The cata- 
logue of Dallas Composers contains such 
names as Paul Van Katwijk, Reuben 
Davies and David Guion for piano and 
Carl Weiseman for the organ. Frank 
Renard and Julius Albert Jahn have con- 
tributed admirable choruses for women’s 
voices while among the composers of 
songs are Louise Oran Hill, Inez Baker 
Howell and Laurence Bolton. This, by 
no means, exhausts the list of creative 
genius in Dallas. It indicates that the 
spirit of culture is giving inspiration and 
encouragement to home talent. 

The importance of Dallas as a musical 
center is given further significance in the 
character of radio broadcasting. While 
chain hook-ups provide listeners with 
notable foreign productions, many su- 
perior musical programs originate locally. 

Dallas is gaining national recognition 
for the fine quality of music presented 
on the Texas Power and Light Company 
program Sunday evenings, 7:15 to 8:15. 
Other outstanding programs of a high 
class musical nature presented from 
WFAA are: 

Sunday Morning’s Classical String 
Quartet, 9:15-9:45, 

Tuesday Evening—Louis Faget and 
Lois Moseley in “Classical “Cello Re- 
cital,” 10:45-11:00, and Bel Canto Quar- 
tet, 11:00-11:15. 


Thursdays—Nevin Quartet (Classical 
Female Quartet), 10:40-10:55. Alice 
Holcomb and Lois Moseley “Classical 
Violin Recital,” 11:00-11:15. 


Fridays—Elizabeth Gay Jones and 
Dora Poteet in 2-Piano Recital, 6:15- 
6:30 p. m. 


These are listed to indicate the trend 
toward the cultivation of real musical 
taste. Stations KRLD and WRR are 
likewise offering local musical programs 


of high order. 


Dallas Industry itself is making cred- 
itable progress in certain cultural en- 
couragement to employees. One example 
will serve to indicate what may be done 
with music in a commercial plant. A. 
Harris & Co. has a Choral Club of one 
hundred voices, the membership of 
which is voluntary on the part of the 








employees, They sing every morning at 
8:15. A store orchestra of 25 pieces com- 
posed of employees, also an employees’ 
band, are under professional leadership. 
These are the high spots of music pro- 
duction and opportunity in Dallas. No 
one need feel lonely in Dallas when his 
greatest personal satisfaction comes from 
music. 
i 8 oe 


Eli Sanger 


Eli Sanger has been elected president 
of the Dallas Retail Merchants Associi- 
tion, succeeding Otto Lang whose tern 
expired at the annual meeting in Febru- 
ary. Two new members have been added 
to the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion, B. F. McLain and W. O. Wilson. 
President Sanger has named the follow- 
ing chairmen of committees for the com- 
ing year: Awards for most attractive new 
and remodeled store fronts, Sam Har- 
greaves; One-Day Goodwill Tours, James 
K. Wilson; Trips to nearby fairs, Otto 
Lang; Summer and Holiday Closing, W. 
A, Green; Improved Downtown Street 
Lighting, Herman Philipson; Legislation, 
Harold Volk; Clean-up and Paint-up cam- 
paign, Homer Groves; Seasonal Special 


Sales, Gus Roos. 


New Branches 
(Continued from page 15) 

Lawrence M. Stein Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., manufacturers of factory sew- 
ing machines; Southwestern branch of- 
fice, 502 Wholesale Merchants Building, 
W. J. Reiper, District Manager. 

Superior Oil Company of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif., moved Mid-Con- 
tinent headquarters to Dallas from San 
Antonio. C. A, Dore, State manager. 
Crude oil producers and marketers. 

Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., heavy chemicals; es 
tablished sales and distributing branch 
2403 South Harwood St., Roy Ribelin, 
Manager. 

Tretolite Company, St., Louis, Mo., 
manufacturers of oil field chemicals, 
chose Dallas as headquarters for C. G. 
McCalib, District Manager; residence, 
3461 Stanford St, 

Triway Brokerage Company, Reno, 
Nevada; merger of Olson Brokerage (o., 
Kansas City and Omaha; Yankee Brok- 
erage Company, Denver;.Hazen, Bro}.er- 
age Company, Dallas; Franklin R. Sniith 
Brokerage Co., Salt Lake City; South 
western headquarters, Allen Building. 

Universal Gypsum & Lime ompany, 
Chicago, IIl.; Southwestern district of- 
fice, 919 Kirby Building; Frank Barion, 
Sales Manager. 
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New Wealth for East Texas 


i . | Oz eyes of the World have been on Texas for some time 
rn because the Lone Star State is one of the few bright spots 
1 7 on the economic map. 

; e Kast Texas has again come forward to improve further the firm 
ae financial balance of Texas by providing one of the greatest oil 
“te fields in the history of the petroleum industry. 

na This is more “Texans! Let’s Talk Texas’ material for conver- 
— sation about our State. First in cotton, first in wool, first in mohair, 
reet first in total value of all agricultural products; first in railroad 
a: building . . . that’s Texas. 


ecial 


This Company has pioneered in the building of high voltage 
transmission lines to serve growing Texas communities with eco- 
nomical and dependable power and light. This company was 
organized in 1912 and served nine communities. It is with 























Chi- ride that we can say that the confidence of the people has per- 
= P ; peop Pp 
a mitted this Company to extend its service to a total of 290 com- 
ding, munities, many of which had no service before the building of 
ria the transmission lines. This type of service has superseded the 
Con- small isolated power plants because of its economy and flexibility. 

. San 

ager. The Texas Power & Light Company is proud that it serves 

Os part of the area which has been blessed by discovery of this great 

= East Texas oil field. This Company today renders power service 

belin, to many of the large oil companies for well and pipe line pumping. 
The oil companies have found it economical to purchase power 

ie from the transmission lines of this Company. 

C. G. 

denice, 

Reno, 

re ( ‘0., 

Brok- jo 

ro}.er 

Soh EXAS OWER & IGHT OMPANY 

“ao “Texans! Let's Talk Texas” 
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Westinghouse Makes The City 
of Dallas Radio Program Subject 


To be Broadcast from Pioneer Radio Station 


F YOU were asked to name the station 
that was first in the affections of the 
radio audience, the answer would 
probably be KDKA, pioneer broad- 

casting station of the world, established 
and maintained by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 


In its entire existence, from the time 
of its inception as the first radio-broad- 
casting station of the world, November 
2, 1920, up until the present time, 
KDKA has been known as a pioneer, not 
only from the standpoint of time records, 
but also from a record of achievements. 
Nearly every famous happening in the 
radio world has either been sponsored 
by or invented at the plants of the West- 
inghouse Company or the East Pitts- 
burgh experimental station. 


To H. P. Davis, “Father of Radio 
Broadcasting” and vice-president of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, must go the major part of 
the glory and credit for his wonderful 
foresight in seeing the possibilities and 
future of radio broadcasting, especially 
in connection with its benefits to the 
public. It was Mr. Davis, who having 


won the right to establish KDKA as a: 


Westinghouse station, jealously guarded 
his creation and fought for the good 
things which it has enjoyed during its 
years of infancy. J. C. McQuiston, gen- 
eral advertising manager and head of all 
radio program work of the company, 
must also be given credit for his work 
in keeping the KDKA programs in 
touch with the trend of popular desire. 
Had it not been for his careful work, 
radio broadcasting might readily have 
died the death of any poorly kept fad. 
Instead, radio has become an almost in- 
dispensable institution. 

Following will be tabulated a list of 
KDKA major achievements — laurels 
which KDKA has won rightfully. In the 
list will be included only the achievements 
which KDKA, not her sister stations, has 
gained, and only the major events which 
have brought distinction. All recorded 
events are program developments, and 
none of the scientific discoveries pertain- 
ing to the development of the station 
will be listed. 
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The Westinghouse Salute 
to Dallas will be broadcast 
through WFAA Sunday 
evening, March 22, at 6 
o clock. It will originate 
in the studio of KDKA 


and will be sent over the 


N. B. C. Network. 


> —— _ —_—_______-. 





KDKA Achievements 


November 2, 1920—First broadcast- 
ing of an event of national importance. 
The Harding-Cox Election Returns. 

January 2, 1921—First Church service 
direct from the church. The evening 
services of Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church were put on the air by an out- 
side pick-up. The Rev. Edwin J. Van 
Etten was the minister, 

January 15, 1921—The first pick-up 
from a banquet hall. Herbert Hoover 
was the principal speaker. The banquet 
was held in the Duquesne Club of Pitts- 
burgh in behalf of European Relief, of 
which Hoover was the chairman. The 
Banquet Hall was decorated to appear 
like the dining rooms of stricken Euro- 
pean countries. The diners ate from pine 
board tables, sitting on rough benches. 
The menu consisted of beef stew, black 
bread and cocoa. 

March 16, 1921—First time that radio 
replaced a speaker. Stuart C. McFar- 
land, past president of the Rotary Club 
of Pittsburgh was scheduled to address 
the Rotary Club of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, but due to pressing business 
here was unable to attend. In his ab- 
sence, a receiving set and amplifiers were 
set up in the Charlotte Banquet Hall 
and Mr. McFarland spoke to them from 
Station KDKA. 

March 19, 1921—The first broadcast 
by officials of the government, From a 


meeting at the Pittsburgh Chambe: of 
Commerce, several of high government 
officials spoke for the first time «ver 
radio, and it was from this broadcast 
that the possibilities of future sports 
news by way of radio was first realized. 

April 17, 1921—First time for radio 
to supplant the minister of a church. By 
request, the Rev. Edwin H. Van Eitten 
broadcast a special service from his pul- 
pit in the Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church to the congregation of the Her- 
ron Hill Presbyterian Church. 

April 1921—With the begining of the 
baseball season in April, 1921, the first 
regular and continuous broadcasting of 
baseball scores was started from’ Station 
KDKA. 

May 19, 1921—The first broadcast of 
a special program to the farmers of the 
country. The program consisted of gov- 
ernment market reports. Since its incep- 
tion at that time, this service has proved 
one of the most popular features of 
broadcasting. 

May, 1921—A report was sent from 
Chile that the programs of Station 
KDKA had been heard aboard ship in 
the harbor Iquique, Chile, a distance of 
4,200 miles from the studio in East 
Pittsburgh. 

July 9, 1921—First outdoor radio pick 
up installation was made at Westing: 
house Park, Willmerding, Pennsylvania, 
for the purpose of transmitting a band 
concert. 

August 5, 1921—KDKA broadcast 
the first play-by-play account of a hase’ 
ball game from the playing field by 
means of a pick-up installation at Forbes 
Field, reporting the game between Pitts 
burgh and Philadelphia. This broa:icast 
was alternated with the broadcasting of 
the tennis matches. This was the first 
time that two different sporting events 
in two widely separated places were sim 
ultaneously broadcast through one «adio 
station. 





September 12, 1921—The first poli § 


tical broadcast from Station KIKA 
William A. Magee, seeking nomination 
as Republican candidate for Mayor of 
Pittsburgh, was the first political cand 
date to address the radio audience. In 
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order to be absolutely nonpartisan, it 
was arranged that two other rival can- 
didates speak on successive nights. 

September 20, 1921—The Pittsburgh 
Post Studio was installed as a member 
of the KDKA chain, This studio was 
first located in the office of Arthur E. 
Braun, President of the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lishing Company. Later, however, the 
microphone was given its place in a pri- 
vate room and complete studio was lo- 
cated in a separate sound-proof room. 
Five years later, September 20, 1926, 
a new studio was dedicated in the build- 
ing of the Pittsburgh Post. KDKA’s 
mai: studios are now located on the top 
floors of the William Penn Hotel, the 
Post studios having been out of exist- 
ence for several years. 

November 11, 1921—Marshall Ferdi- 
nand Foch, Generalissimo of Allied 
Armies during the World War, spoke 
over KDKA from a pick-up installed at 


the \Villiam Penn Hotel, as part of the | 


Armistice Day program. 

November 19, 1921—The first bed- 
time story was broadcast from KDKA. 
This consisted of the reading of a 
Howard Garris’ Uncle Wigley story. 

January 2, 1922—First play-by-play 
reports of a football game. KDKA trans- 
mitted a detailed report of the game be- 
tween the University of Pittsburgh and 
the University of California at Pasadena, 
California. 

November 7, 1922—First Radio Wed- 
ding. The marriage ceremony uniting 
Miss Bertha Anna McCunn and George 
Albert Carver was broadcast through 
KDKA. The Rev. J. Hankey Colobaugh 
performed the ceremony. 

December 4, 1922—The first program 
by the KDKA Little Symphony Orches- 
tra was broadcast on this date. The Lit- 
tle Symphony under the direction of Mr. 
Victor Saudek, Musical Director for all 
Westinghouse stations, was the first or- 
chestra to be organized exclusively for 
broadcasting work. 

February 12, 1923—The first drama 
was given from Station KDKA. The 


cast presenting the first play ever to be | 


broadcast from a radio station consisted 
of members of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology Dramatic School. Their ve- 
hicle was a one-act drama. 

October 1, 1923—First broadcast re- 
ports of air liner progress. The trip of 
the ZR-1, later known as the Shenan- 
doah, which last year met with dis- 
aster, was broadcast at various points to 
report the progress from Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, to St. Louis. KDKA broadcast 
the position of the airship every ten 
minutes during its flight. 

The Federal Radio Commission re- 
cently approved KDKA’s raising their 
power from 50,000 to 400,000 watts 
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TEXAS 


| 


9500 McKinney Avenue 


A MESSAGE TO 
THE OIL INDUSTRY 
OF TEXAS 





HE expert knowledge of geologists, the 


skill of trained drillers, the research of 


chemists—these coupled with the use of mod- 


ern mechanical equipment, have produced an 


efficiency which has been a very potent factor 


in the development of the Oil Industry in the 


Southwest. 


In like manner, the combination of expert 


knowledge, skilled hands and modern ma- 


chinery have enabled us to develop an effi- 


ciency in the economical production of quality 


printing—printing which obtains the results 


sought, whatever they may be. 


We offer you the range of our experience and 


equipment in the production of Direct-by- 


Mail Campaigns, Booklets, Circulars, Broad- 


sides, Letters, Enclosures, Catalogs, Mullti- 


color Rotary Work, Newspapers, Stereotype 


and Mat Service . . . whatever your require- 


ments are. 


“The House of Complete Printing Service” 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 


INCORPORATED 


DALLAS 


Telephone 7-1174 





1931 
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—An INK WELL that flows black India 
Ink—-by tacking that ink, mixing it with 
IDEAS and spreading it over the sur- 
face of some good paper it becomes 
a Drawing— 

a Cartoon— 

a Map— 

a line of Hand Lettering— 

an IIlustration— 

or anything you may need to get atten- 
tion for your Advertising. 


There's a lot of Ink and WEALTH of 
Ideas at 1816 Allen Building, Dallas, 
in the office of 


HUGH CARGO 


I make drawings 
in Color, too! 





HARRY BENNETT 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Successor to RAYMOND STUDIO) 
2108 McKinney Ave. Phone 7-4906 
We photograph anything anytime 

















r Atlas Metal Buildings 


for Every Building Need 


Atlas Metal Works 


Dallas, Texas 











Office Phone Res. Phone 
7-5561 3-4613 


HENRY NUSS 
BOOKBINDER 
and 
PAPER RULER 
Loose Leaf and Binders 


416 South Ervay Dallas 
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East Texas Oil Pool 


(Continued from page 7) 


entire section, clear to the Louisiana line, 
and northward and southward over an 
area of 13 or 14 counties. 


Then, last fall, one of the “wildcat- 
ters” who had been questing the country 
in search of oil, dug his third hole in 
Western Rusk county, after a series of 
unprecedented misfortunes which: read 
like the plot of a movie, and found oil. 
The major companies hastened to obtain 
what protective acreage there was avail- 
able, and a few months later, another 
wildcat well, a mile from the discovery 
well, came in for a much larger produc- 
tion. This precipitated a feverish activi- 
ty in lease dealing. 


Then, out of a clear sky, with a roar 
that reverberated in oil circles from Penn- 
sylvania to California, another lonely 
wildcat well, ten miles to the north of 
the discovery wells, blew in for a 15,- 
000 barrel producer—and overnight the 
rush was on. 


Since that time, there have been suc- 
cessive shocks as additional wells have 
blown in, extending the area, producing 
tremendous excitement, and sending lease 
hounds and scouts scurrying in every 
direction. These things have happened 
and are continuing to happen so rapidly 
that nothing short of a telegraphic news 
dispatch could attempt to go into any 
detail. 


One thing, however, is certain. That 
is that at last the “lid” is off, so far as 
East Texas oil development is concerned. 
Authoritative estimates indicate that at 


| least one half of the acreage, and pos- 





sibly more, is held by independents, and 
virtually all of the major oil companies 
have holdings in the other 50 percent. 
Therefore, there is no possibility of a 
restricted drilling program, for with 
drainage and off-sets and all of the other 
competitive factors present, it is every 
man for himself and East Texas crude 
already is flowing into the refining mar- 
kets in quantity. Already, scores of men 
are at work, erecting refineries at Tyler, 
Longview, and Henderson, and other 
scores are beginning the big job of criss- 
crossing the area with pipe-lines that 
will carry the golden flood of crude to 
large refining centers and to tide-water. 
So there is no possibility but that the 
next six months will see East Texas 
crude a major factor in the world oil 
markets. 


Prior to the opening up of this oil de- 
velopment, East Texas has suffered two 
disastrous: agricultural years, Endowed 
with a rich soil capable of producing 


almost any product except tropical 
fruits, and far ahead of some other s2c- 
tions of the State in diversification, dairy- 
ing, livestock and poultry production, 
East Texas nevertheless had been hard 
hit, along with the remainder of tiv 
country, by the major depression in all 
agricultural lines. To aggravate this con- 
dition, the drouth of 1930 laid a heavy 
hand on certain sections of the territory. 
So that the oil development, instead of 
coming, as it might have, four years ago, 
or two years ago when the abortive 
starts were made, was, in the words of 
one devout Methodist banker in an Fast 
Texas city, “saved up by the hand of 
God as a salvation for East Texas in her 
hour of direst nced.” 


This writer has spent the past month 
on the ground in East Texas, in direct 
an intimate contact with oil operators, 
lease traders, bankers, merchants, Cham- 
ber of Commerce secretaries, idly curi- 
ous, job-seekers, roustabouts, farmers 
who own land, and all the others 
who make up part of the motley stream 
of humanity that pours up and down the 
streets and highways in Longview, Tyler, 
Marshall, Overton, Kilgore, Hamby, 
Henderson, Joinerville—all the way from 
Mineola to Shreveport. 


In many respects, it is the most re- 
markable oil boom that has ever taken 
place in Texas or anywhere else. It has 
many of the familiar features that 
marked the rush to Mexia, to Burkbur- 
nett, to Casper and the other and earlier 
fields. 


But in many other respects it is total- 
ly different from any other oil boom. 
This difference is due, fundamentally, to 
two causes. 


First, it is because this field is being 
brought into production under a set of 
economic conditions entirely different. 
There is a major depression in the oil 
industry now, with tremendous stocks 
of oil above ground in storage. East 
Texas oil of 40 gravity is being sold as 
low as 35 to 50 cents per barrel, with 
buyers scarce, 


When the West Texas fields came in, 
oil was quoted at $3.00 per barrel, ind 
there was a shortage of crude, with 
buyers vieing with each other to con 
tract the output of new wells. Labor 
was scarce and fabulous wage sc.les 
ranging up to $16, $18, and $20 a day 
were paid oil well workers. The [ast 
Texas development came at a time wen 
the country was swept by one of the 
greatest waves of unemployment in its 
history, with dozens of workers e: ger 
for every job at normal wage scales. 


The second major difference lies in 
the temperament of the people of Hast 
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Texas. It 1s more subtle, less apparent, 
but nevertheless an influence which 
makes the East Texas oil boom unique. 
profoundly different from those earlier 
periods of hectic rush that have been the 
setting for the birth of the other oil 
fields. 


It manifests itself in the spirit of hos- 
pitality of East Texans which has caused 
them to regard every stranger who has 
come into their country on the crest 
of the oil boom, as an honored guest. 
When one has guests, in the lexicon of 


East Texas hospitality, one does one’s | 


best to accomodate them comfortably, 
hospitably. The best is none too good for 
thes: guests. And application of this 
principle has largely solved at the outset 


one of the most annoying and acute | 


prolems that confronts participants in 
an oil boom—that of housing. 


\Vithout exception, every home in 
Longview, Tyler, Henderson, Marshall, 
and the smaller towns of the area, that 
has a square bedroom has been opened. 
None of these cities had hotel facilities 
adequate to handle the thousands who 
flocked in when the magic word “oil” 
went out. Longview was a typical little 
city of 5000 population, with a single 
modern hotel of 50 rooms and a few 
older and smaller holsteries. These places 
were simply inundated by the first wave 
of oil scouts, operators and lease brokers. 
Tyler, with one small modern hotel and 


a smaller old one, underwent a similar 


experience. Marshall, with a newly com- 
pleted, modern hotel, was better prepared 
than its sister cities, but its facilties were 
soon over taxed. Then East Texas’ open- 
handed hospitality went into action. 
Large and small, palatial mansion and 
modest cottage, the doors were opened 
unhesitatingly to all comers, and at 
prices that apparently bore no relation- 
ship to the well-known economic law of 
supply and demand. To one who carries 
vivid memories of ham and eggs at $1.50 
an order, and cots in a “flop-house” at 
$2.50 per night, in other oil fields, it is 
a revelation to see restaurants in Tyler 
and Longview and Henderson feeding 
thousands daily at prices that compare 
very favorably with the schedules in ef- 
fect on Main and Commerce streets in 
Dallas, and rooms in the finest homes of 
the leading citizens of these communities 
at $2 a night. 


The oil boom has brought a deflnite 
revival of trade in East Texas, which in 
turn, has probably turned the economic 
scale definitely upward throughout North 
Texas. To begin with, millions of dollars 
in lease money was poured into the ter- 
ritory, This was cash on the barrel-head. 
In East Texas, unlike West Texas where 














INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


405 SECOND AVE. DALLAS 
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NOISE! 


Noise—the clatter of typewriters, adding 
machines and other mechanical devices; 
the shuffling of feet and the hum of 
dictators’ voices grows in intensity in 
the average office because of hard reflect- 
ing surfaces of walls and ceilings. 


® ® 


Noise distraction breaks down nerve re- 
sistance, scatters attention that ought 
to be concentrated, increases blood pres- 
sure and is destructive to efficiency. 


@ © 





| “Cut out the noise,”—promote health- 
ful, soothing, restful working conditions 
in your office with 


Acoust! — (ELoTEx 





S. W. NICHOLS COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1107 PHONE 3-2166 
209-11 EXPOSITION AVENUE 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





S. W. Nichols Company, P. O. Box 1107, Dallas, Texas. : 
C Gentlemen: Please send me literature and information regarding Acousti- 
elotex. 
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Address........... 





State 
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the land affected by oil booms of the past standardized building codes of these 
> 2 has been held in large ranch tracts by a_ long-established, well-governed cities, 
The P ivotal Point few owners the land is owned in small with little or no shack construction, ex- 
h tracts by hundreds of individuals. Many cept in the towns right at the producing 
of the of them are negro farmers, or poor white wells, which have been established since 

Da.ias WHOLESALE MARKET agriculturists who have been fighting a_ the wells came in. 
losing battle with King Cotton for sev- 
eral years, on farms of 30 to 160 acres 































































And no story of the East Texas cil 
fields could be written without a pari- 

In the spending of this money, and in graph of tribute to the heroic epic of 
their deportment in connection with its service which the Chambers of Con, 
receipt, the fundamental common sense merce in these cities have written ang 
of East Texas and her people has as- are writing. In most of these little citics, 
serted itself. Much of it has gone into the Chambers were average small-town 
new farm homes, new barns, better live- Organizations, with one or two employes 
stocks, pedigreed poultry, new agricul- and budgets of a few thousand dollars 
tural implements, home furnishings—the each. The oil rush precipitated upon 
things that are needed to make farm life them unprecedented new tasks. The 
more comfortable. In contrast to the West _ hotels filled up overnight, and thousands 
Texas development, where whole coun- were clamoring for a place to sleep. Na- 
ties abandoned agriculture for several turally, they came to the Chambers of 
seasons immediately upon the discovery Commerce, seeking help. The tradition 
of oil, East Texans have refused consis: Of East Texas hospitality was strong 
WHOLESALE MERCHANTS tently to “go hog wild” over the prospect upon these Chambers of Commetrce 


BuILDING of sudden riches. Most of the land- workers. They combed their towns for 


owners have received some unexpected in- people who would rent rooms, listed them 
912 ComMERcE STREET come—large sums in some cases—from by the hundreds, told the people how to | 
Space available in units oil lease and sale of royalties. But they do find them. , 
. . { 
of 250 to 3000 square feet not forget that it was a profitable and di- In Tyler, Russell Rhodes, manager of 


a a oe oo a ee versified agricultural structure that nur- 44. Chamb er, listed $00 rooms in private 








tured East Texas for a hundred years : 
and manufacturers before oil was discovered. So throu aoe ory me ney ae Ses aman a: 
24511 “mage gag : us night. Oil company representatives bhe- | 
on 4 ok 2 ~ ‘ag we seein ym sieged his office, seeking office space and 
| wane a di ° vn reine ns sof rine d living quarters for field offices and their 
seen plodding their patient way up an . 
5 hate me: die hills Oo fens fateneis Hig? = shaplioesdl met pee ane ae: 
Dewitt & Washburn ; Jape: job that more than 15 oil companies are 
ARCHITECTS for ‘the planting by ae cotton, pea’ now maintaining field headquarters of- 
1996-80 Mico ‘Bailline nuts, tomatoes and feed crops. fices in his city. ‘ 
DALLAS I “ ,; 
n the cities, retail trade has been In Lon M Abernathy. Sec- 
M : > gview, Marvin rnathy, Sec tc 
contain iene aetn er ae teens ite tremendously stimulated. Merchants in retary Manager of the Chamber of Com- . 
every line have sold more goods in the merce, keeps his office open from 8 a. m. he 
past three months than they ordinarily to 10 p. m. six days a week. The last T 
Myers, Noyes & Forrest sell in a year; bank deposits have doubled straggler is comfortably placed in a 
CONSULTING CIVIL ENGIN i i 
tne Riemaeite Mook — | and trebled, and then done it all over room for the night before he locks up. m 
DALLAS, TEXAS | again. In Tyler, Longview, Henderson And meanwhile, with such help as his dr 
Surveys, Investigations and Reports and Marshall, new business enterprises directors—each swamped with his own hs 
raed ae up by sg hago ~ 98 1s pe gy § sg a ea nr _o m a. 
awakened mornings by the rasp Of saws -—can give him, he has located a dozen 
i e and the cheerful clang of hammers, as jl companies, a score of retail establish 
. Ss. KOENIGSBERG new houses and buildings to house the ments, launched a municipal advertising 
INCORPORATED newcomers rise; concrete is poured all campaign, developed an airport and air 
: i ic light as additions to tr; j ived distinguished vis- 
Tailors & Im night by electric igh transportation, received distinguished vis ; 
& porters hotels and office buildings are rushed to itors by the score, and done -y hundred the 
Our importations for Spring completion. ag vitally necessary tasks that had to we 
ate ae : en ss Sa e done. 
and Summer are here. Yet, the building of these cities is pro- Ist 
eee he ee ceeding in orderly fashion, Wise heads Marshall was caught without a Cham 
at your earliest convenience. in the banks and Chambers of Commerce _ ber of Commerce secretary, the former app 
counsel carefully over each new project. Secretary having resigned and no suc’ ; 
1306% MAIN ST. PHONE 7-1653 It is aimed to build an enduring struc C€Ssor having been found when the boom take 


began. A young woman office employe 


ture that will survive even if the sudden ( I 
rose to new heights of executive ability, 


flush of prosperity occasioned by the oil 

















wanes. There will be no “ghost cities” assumed the responsibility, and carried DE 

reminiscent of the gold rush left tohaunt ©” for several weeks with great credi to V 

the hills of East Texas when the oil her ps nrg ay herself, until a sec’ char 

“ROWERS boom is over, if these East Texas build retary was o — . me 3 
QRAAEEN BSNS ers have their way. Building is of sub- The story is the same throughout the Hi 
stantial materials, mostly done under the territory. In Henderson, Merle Gruver, give 
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a youthful Chamber of Commerce exe- 
cutive who was called to the post after 
the boom broke, took hold like a veteran 
and in a few weeks had under way a 
program of civic development impressive 
in its scope, including a new refinery and 
plans for a new hotel. In Kilgore, a 
young Shreveport newspaperman as- 
sumed the Chamber post, and carried to 
fruition within a few weeks the first step 
in a civic program—the incorporation of 
the town and election of a city adminis- 
tration of public spirited men wha will 
build a real city. 

Throughout the East Texas territory, 
there exists the most cordial feeling to- 
ward Dallas and Dallas business institu- 
tions. East Texas merchants for years 
have bought 90 percent of their mer- 
chandise from the Dallas market. The 
sudden coming of unprecedented pros- 
perity has wrought no change in this re- 
lationship. 

The loyalties and friendships of East 
‘Texans are deep-seated and lasting, 
through prosperity and depression. The 
acquisition of a few millions or billions 
ot dollars, more or less, of oil wealth, 
makes no difference in one’s friendships. 
The same warm hearts that beat under 
blue denim are to be found under the 
leather coats that have replaced it. 


Gonzales Wants Hotel 


The Gonzales Chamber of Commerce, 
Gonzales, Texas, would like to get in 
touch with some one in Dallas that 
might be interested in building a modern 
hotel of from fifty to one hundred rooms. 
They write as follows: 

“We are interested in securing a 
modern hotel of from fifty to one hun- 
dred rooms, and to the party that is re- 
liable and ready to do business we have 
a proposition to offer.” 


OH, DOCTOR! 


“You remember when you cured my 
rheumatism a couple of years ago, Doc?” 
asked the patient, “ and you told me that 
I should avoid dampness?” 

“Yes, that’s right,” replied the doctor, 
approvingly. 

“Well, I've come to ask you if I can 
take a bath.” 


DESERVES ANOTHER CHANCE 


Wife (angrily): “I'm going to dis- 
charge that chauffeur. He nearly killed 
me yesterday.” 

Husband (beseechingly) : “Please, dear, 
give the poor man another chance.” 
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- « - Without an Alibi 


ae 


OUR house organ must represent the best 

mental and mechanical skill or you are 
forced to create an alibi. The printing should 
never make you alibi, even to yourself. It is 
possible to find a company with the skilled man- 
power and efficient machinery to design and 
manufacture your house organ just as it should 
be done. 


Perhaps you are not fully satisfied with the 
connection you have now. Perhaps you would 
like a company of printers having the reputa- 
tion, “More than Printers”; a group of intelli- 


gent workers knowing the business function of e = 
advertising. The opportunity then presents it- Moet tS 
self advantageously. The Southwest Printing g&X md Dp 
Company, rapidly rising to a dominant position  Y e l 4 
in the printing center of the southwest, has won ” Ac, 
wider and wider patronage because of its skill a 6 


in design and text. Naturally, the printing is 
excellent to suit the consistency of the thought. 


Printing without an alibi is the only kind 
the progressive executive wants or should 
buy. It is the only kind we produce. 


Southwest Printing Company 


COWAN -- VAN HUSS -- MALONE 
Telephone 2-9224 
Conveniently located at 917 Camp Street, Dallas 


As Striking as Color... 


CoLor in an advertisement provides an 
additional punch. It is worth the extra 
run. Typography gets the same effect. 
Both pay for themselves if rightly used. 


J AGGARS=-CHILES-STOVALL. Ine. 


ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY 
1306 Marilla Street Telephone 2-4591 











Used Office Furniture 
Bought and Sold 


Cuairs, SAFEs, FILING CABINETS, 
Desks, ADDING MACHINES. 














Typewriters (rebuilt and repaired) 





New Office Furniture at Carload Prices 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


Formerly Dallas Printing Company 








2-1713 1312-14 Young Street 2-1713 





PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Facsimile Copies at Original Size, Enlarged or 
ent, 


FRED L. LAKE & CO., Inc. 
Reduced of Wri Printed 
nme yal» Acedlled  ~Aedl “pom Drawings, Rubber Stamps 


eens J. JOHNSON 
rect ye STENCILS 
SEALS 


1912 N. St. Paul St. 2-8067 
METAL 


CHECKS 





FRANK ROGERS 


Photographs For All Purposes 
712 Elm Street 
Phones 2-8026, 2-8027 


1015 Elm St. 
DALLAS 








In 1907 as in 1931 
“‘A Good Agency to Do Business With’’ 
Insurance of All Kinds 
JOHN R. HANCOCK & CO. 
Suite 909-910 Southwestern Life Bldg. 


Phone 2-4543 Dallas, Texas 
Member of the Chamber of Commerce 


ZUBER & ZUBER 
Wholesale Collections 


408 Santa Fe Bldg. 
Established 1918 
C. B. ZUBER F. M. ZuBER 














Plain or printed 

ENVELOPES BARONIALS, BANKERS FLAP, CATALOG, 

CiotH Linep, Coin, Crasp, DUPLEX, 

MANUFACTURED Druc, ENVELOPE ORDER BLANKS, 

BY SPECIALISTS PENNY SAVERS, PosTAGE SAVERS, POoL- 

‘ Icy, TIME SAVERS, THEATRE TICKET, 
Commercial Envelopes Tin Enp, SPECIALS OF ANY SIZE OR . 

and Special Sizes STOCK. 
-HESSE ENVELOPE COMPANY of TEXAS 
DALLAS 
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On the Ground Floor 


(Continued from page 8) 


Eastman Manufacturing Company, 
Manitowoc, Wis., manufacturers of hose 
couplings. Established Southwestern di- 
vision headquarters 2020 North Lainar 
Street; C. B. Hasford, district manaver, 


Lone Star Gasoline Company, Lone 
Star Gas Building; organized by L. B. 
Denning and others to acquire the re- 
| fineries and properties in Texas of the 
| Chestnut & Smith Corporation of Tusa, 
bringing to Dallas a number of the jer- 
sonnel of the latter organization, incl.ud- 
ing A. F. Garrett, W. A. Rowsey «nd 
Paul Bagley. 


| Independent Pipe Line Company, Fi- 
| delity Union Building; a Cranfill & Cer- 
| many subsidiary organized to operate in 
| East Texas. 

Pilot Oil Company, Fidelity Union 
Building; a subsidiary producing com- 
pany organized by Cranfill & Germany 
to operate in East Texas. 

W. J. Fraley, formerly of Tulsa, Okla., 

| an independent operator, established of- 
| fices at 508 Insurance Building. 


| 


| © Vern Dumas, an independent operator 
| from California, formerly president of 
ducers’ Association, selected Dallas as 
headquarters for his East Texas opera: 
tions; residence, 3801 Miramar St. 


| Jules Constantine, an independent op- 





| 





| 


| erator from Wichita Falls, is moving to 


| 
| 








Dallas and will occupy the residence at 
3629 Mockingbird Lane. 

Other Dallas oil companies recently 
chartered are: 

Creighton Drilling Company; H. 
Creighton, Clyde Creighton and E. C. 
Suggs, incorporators. 

Independent Crude Oil Trading Com: 
pany, incorporated by J. B. Burleson, 
Fannie B. Rosenfield and M. S, Church. 

Ideal Oil & Royalty Company, incor: 
porated by Sol Singer, Aaron Wolfe and 
E. P. Harvey. 

Northern Fuel Supply Company, Chi 
cago, Ill., granted permit to do business 
in Texas, with L. B. Denning, Daullas, 
Texas agent and Dallas as Texas head: 
quarters. 

Sulphur River Royalty Company, in 
corporated by Clayton D. Browne, Carl 
H. Savage and F, E. Lytle. 

Acord Drilling Company, incorporat 
ed by C. C. Latimer, John W. Wes: and 
Dean Thurmond. 

Dal-Tex Oil Corporation, incorpated 
by C. J. Griffin, W. J. Rutledge, Jr., and 
L. R. House. 

Spandsco Oil & Royalty Co., incor 
porated by J. Beren, Max Jaffe and D. 
Caplan; capitalization, $30,000. 
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Electricity as an Aid 


to Oil Development 


The world forever imitates 
The action of its best; 

Whatever law of life He sets 
Is followed by the rest. 


is couplet was recently quoted in 


iddress outlining the advantages 
accrue from the application of 
nission line electric power to pe- 
m production. 
roleum engineers, and strange as it 
em, most of them devote their ef- 
processing rather than production, 
istantly finding new uses for elec- 
ywer which uses are pronounced 
nies in an industry that has ex- 


pended 12 billion dollars already, that is 
in oil field development. As an aside, 60 
per cent of that tremendous figure was 
expended in exploration—wildcatting, 

Only recently have operators given 
what might be termed careful thought 
to production. They shoot for big mon- 
ey. Quick profits have lured these mo- 
dern explorers into lavish expenditures 
which are now seen in a new light. 
The ability to recover additional profits 
from dollars expended has finally come 
into a picture that was once one of wild 
extravagance. 


With few exceptions, oil fields are dis- 
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A Texas-made electric pump in the Corsicana Field. 
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Offiee Plan 
Service 


























For Your Convenience 


| 

| Our New Office PLAN MATERIAL 
| enables you to make a visual layout 
| of your office. .. . Let us help you 
| plan the most efficient arrangement. 
| This service is rendered without 


| obligation. 


VANCE K. MILLER CO. 
OFFICE FURNITURE and 
| OFFICE SUPPLIES 


1916 MAIN STREET 








What’s left to be 
DISCOVERED? 





Well, for instance, 
have you discovered 
how surprisingly 
little long distance 
telephoning costs? 















L. E. ELLIOTT 

O. D. BRUNDIDGE 

H. A. BATEMAN 
WHITE 


BURGESS, BURGESS, 
CHRESTMAN & BRUNDIDGE 
Attorneys 


1106-1112 Southwestern Life Bldg. 
General Civil Practice 











Specialties— 
Corporations, Insurance, Machinery 
and Real Estate Practice. 











































2-8084 


SCHOOLAR, BIRD & 
McCULLOCH 


C. H. Schoolar, C. P. A., President 
George H. Bird, Sec'y & Treas. 


Established in the Southwest 
Twenty-three Years 


AUDITS SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


Santa Fe Building Dallas. Texas 


S. L. EWING 
COMPANY 
| ae: ae TYPEWRITERS 
hy ‘5 ea 1606 Commerce 
hy 2-3026 Dallas 


Cannon Ball Towel 
Supply Company 
2009 Orange St. Dallas, Texas 
Everything Furnished in the 
Towel Supply Line 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
Phone 2-2736 


A Complete Banking, Trust and 
Investment Service 


The 


Republic National Bank 
and Trust Co. 


Dallas, Texas 











scovered what are accepted as “out-of-the- 
way” places—rough, undeveloped sections 
which are usually difficult for transporta- 
tion. Heavy equipment is a difficult prob- 
lem when drilling locations are far from 
improved highways. Reduction of the 
amount of such machinery by the use of 
electric power is a boom to operators. 
With this reduction comes more flexible 
operation for maximum benefits at mini- 
mum expense. It speeds work which is 
often desirable. 

The Texas Power and Light company 
was perhaps the first in Texas to com- 
pletely electrify an entire field when it 
made electric power available throughout 
the Navarro field, not only with lines tra- 
versing the field but with a loop around 
the entire territory. Flexibility and adapt- 
ability of electric power have made it de- 
sirable for every operation in petroleum 
production which requires power. 

Most of these advantages, at least all 





of them adaptable, apply equally to pipe 
line pumping and pick-up pumping in 
fields, 

Petroleum producers have accepted 
transmission line electric power. They ac- 
cepted it long before many of its present 
advantages were developed. A few of 
the major items were sufficient to prove 
the desirability such as ease of installa- 
tion, low maintenance cost, salvage value, 
installation cost and convenience of oper- 
ation. Automatic and remote control fea- 
tures are attractive, cheap and conven- 
ient, 

Then there are numerous “side advan- 
tages” where electric power is available. 
Modern homes for employes, efficient 
shops, proper illumination, these are a 
few of the things which promote valuable 
employe satisfaction. 


























Surely, then, it is not amiss to empha- 
tically declare that electric power holds 
an important place in the petroleum pro- 
duction industry, an industry that has 
written long, important chapters in the 
world’s economic and industrial history. 

+ a  ] 


Vance K. Miller 


A new office plan service has been de- 
veloped by Vance K. Miller Company, 
Office Furniture dealers, 1916 Main St., 
by which it is possible to immediately 
visualize a complete layout or preliminary 
arrangement of office equipment so that 
the definite location of each piece of fur- 
niture in the office can be determined be- 
fore it is installed. 

This is accomplished by means of mini- 
ature models of desks, chairs, filing cab- 


| inets, etc., which are scaled to size in 


exact proportion to the standard pat- 
terns. 
The miniature models are used in con- 
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nection with a working board on which 
each suare foot of floor space is laid off 
to the same scale as the small models, 
By shifting the pieces on the floor board 
the most efficient arrangement of furni- 
ture can be quickly determined. 

By photographing the different lay- 
outs and tinting the pictures it is possible 
to get a photograph in color of a proposed 
layout, prior to the installation of fur 
niture. 

A typical layout representing a com- 
plete suite of offices is now on display in 
the Miller Companys’ window, |916 


Main Street. 
7 . e 


How Nature Worked 


(Continued from page 9) 


the rucus is about. Arkansas and Louis. 
ana were also represented, the latter 
State by Dr. W. C. Spooner, the schol- 
arly defender of the Tokio side of the 
debate. Fort Worth also sent several, 
including Styles, Dr. Gayle Scott and 
others. Dr, Scott, who is a professor at 
the Texas Christian University, is the 
young Texan who had the courage to 
go to France, the mother land of the 
Cretaceous, where its strata and fossils 
were first described, in order to master 
its detail there. He has his convictions 
and manfully defends them. 

Of course, the majority. of those pres 
ent were from Dallas and members of 
the splendid local geological society 
which was giving the party. Each and 
everyone would be worthy of mention— 
for only young college men of highest 
training and outsanding ability are em: 
ployed by the business-like oil companies. 
But of outstanding reputation among 
others were the veterans Lahee, Shuler 
and Whitehead. Lahee gave up a profes 
sorship at the great Boston Institute of 
Technology, which outshines Harvard, to 
come and work with us. He is also av 
thor of many papers as well as an 
authoritative textbook on geological field 
work. And if we Dallasites do not yet 
understand what a great and modest man 
he is, I will let out the little secret that 
next week it is stated that the national 
convention of the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists, to meet in San 
Antonio, 2,500 of them, will elevate him 
to its presidency. Our quiet, efficient, be 
loved Dr. Shuler was there, too—the 
man who has made Dallas famous by 
taking pains to collect the wonderful as 
semblage of bones of extinct animals 
which lately lived hereabouts from the 
gravel pits of the river terraces here 
about during the glacial period—the yes 
terday of geological times. At Harvard 
and Yale and in California his valuable 
work is appreciated, Professor Stock 
the California Institute of Technology: 
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where Einstein was lately entertained, 
has recently found Shuler’s four-horned 
antelope in the caves north of El Paso. 

But the leader, originator and life of 
the party was Bob Whitehead, chief 
geologist of the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany. Besides the details and technicali- 
ties of his profession, of which he is a 
master, he has a keen wit, which, when 
he presides, sets all hearts aglow with 
enthusiasm over even the dryest subjects 
and drives all grouchful thoughts out of 
the window. 

But in telling you about this group of 
wonderful men with whom you Dallas- 
ites brush elbows every day, I am ne- 
glecting to tell you what the meeting 
was «il about. 

When a deep artesian well is drilled 
beneath our feet in Dallas it passes 
through a succession of rock sheets, each 
of which bears a name, usually that of 
locality where it crops out at the sur- 
face, and one where its identity was first 
discovered. In the Dallas well we suc- 
cessfully encounter beneath us the Austin 
chalk, the Eagle Ford shales, the Wood- 
bine sands, the Grayson marls, and 
others, including the Fort Worth, Duck 
Creek, Comanche Peak and Glen Rose 
limestone and clay formations. Likewise 
occurring between these at intervals are 
certain formations of porous sands in the 
pores or voids of which the desired wa- 
ter occurs and which the driller recog- 
nizes when he encounters them. Some of 
these are the Blossom sands (in the Eagle 
Ford) very feebly represented here; two 
or more sands in the Woodbine, which 
usually carry bad water; the Paluxy and 
the Trinity sands. 


Beneath the East Rim oil field of East 







Texas the oil occurs in some particular 
one of these sands, and the question be- 
fore the assemblage was which sand it is. 

Now here is an interesting scientific 
fact for laymen to know: The twenty- 
five or more formations of the Cretace- 
ous formations of Texas are divided into 
two great series of formations, Comanche 
series below and the Gulf above. Each 
series represents a geologic period during 
which the ocean migrated across the 
State and then withdrew past and over 
the site of Dallas, 

These periods of ocean invasion were 
separated in mid-Cretaceous by an epoch 
when land prevailed. Part of the land 
was a large island or a Florida-like pen- 
insula, which extended southward from 
the Ouichita Mountains along the Texas- 
Louisiana line. It is known to geologists 
as the Sabine Uplift, an uplift which has 
long since been buried by later forma- 
tions so that it no longer appears at the 
surface. 


When the land began to sink, again 
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in upper Cretaceous time, the waters 
began to invade this former highland 
just as the water of a flooded river climbs 
the markings on a river gauge. These 
rising ocean waters above a sinking land 
left their records in formations of sedi- 


ments, of which the Woodbine formation 
of sands was the lowest one on the Texas 


side, while at intervals, marked by de- 


posits of clay and limestones, other sands 


would later be added to the column of 


formations. Such were the Blossom sands 
of the Eagle Ford formation; the Roxton 


(Wolfe City), at the base of the An- 


nona chalk and above the Taylor marls 


(its nearest outcrop to Dallas is near 


Forney), and the Corsicana, Powell and 


perhaps other sands called the Nacotoch. 
On the Louisiana-Arkansas side of the 
Sabine peninsula the conditions for de- 
position and the formations deposited 
were different from those on the Texas 
side, and were given different names, in- 
cluding the name “Tokio sands and 
shales” for the basement formation. 


The present differences of opinion are 
largely due to erroneous correlations be: 
tween the Arkansas and Texas regions 
by some recent writers, and their mis- 
takes have temporarily obscured the 
facts. 


Examination of the recent Arkansas 
literature shows that the position of the 
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Tokio, relative to the Texas section, has 
been moved about from time to time as 
follows: In 1926 the Tokio (Buckrange) 
sand is correlated with the Texas Blossom 
sand, which is a portion of the Eavle 
Ford. And the Brownstown marl, wh‘ch 
overlies the Tokio in Arkansas, was cr- 
related with our Eagle Ford, when i: is 
rightly Taylor. In 1929 the Arkansas 
folk correlated the Tokio and Browas 
town with the Texas Austin chalk {or 
mations (Note how the Arkansas posi- 
tion is climbing the Texas geologic <ol- 
umn). In 1930 the position of the To io 
was moved still higher up the colu-nn 
and considered as basal Ozan, of Ar- 
kansas, which is equivalent to the Wc fe 
City at the base of the Annona chilk, 
the second formation above our Austin 


chalk. 


Although I have tried to state the 
facts of the geologic story simply, I hope 
that the reader will not labor under any 
concept than that these facts have been 
obtained otherwise than by infinite re- 
search and toil upon the part of those 
who ascertained them, and often only 
after long disagreement and debate upon 
the part of many men of opposite opin: 
ions. 


Derrick Tales 


(Continued from page 11) 


breeches, silk khaki-colored shirt, and 
pastel-tinted golf cap. 


He figured this impressive personage 
would break down the resistance of the 
negro farmers in short order, and get 
leases on the land that white strangers 
couldn’t obtain. 


But the East Texas negroes regarded 
the Chicago negro with admiring awe, 
and positively refused to have anything 
to do with him at all. He wandered 
around the field disconsolately for a few 
days, and then caught the train back to 
Chicago, boots, breeches and all. 


Surveys in some sections are also 
found to be very inaccurate. East Texas 
is one of the oldest settled portions of 
the state, and with no great change: of 

ownership of land occurring some of the 

tracts have not been surveyed since the 
War Between the States. The resu't is 
that many tracts contain “excess acte 
age’, and lawyers and surveyors are 
quick to locate and file claims to this ex- 
cess land and the rich mineral rizhts 
that underlie it. 


Abstract companies are doing a rush’ 
ing business throughout the oil territory, 
many of them working crews of 30. 49, 
50 or more girl typists in two shifts, 
night and day. 
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resources of over $100,000,000; 
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leaders in all lines of business, 
makes available to the oil indus- 
try, which it is already privileged 
to serve in a substantial way, 
the very highest type of modern 


banking service. 
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a new printing division that will con- 
fine its activities to the production of 
business getting advertising literature. 


Experienced craftsmen in every depart- 
ment, the newest and smartest type 
faces and labor saving machinery, com- 
bined with able executives maké this 


new department a potent factor in 





rounding out our complete service. 





Our Advertising Literature Division will 





give your “silent salesmen’ the added 
sales force that will bring you an addi- 
tional volume of profitable business. 








We respectfully request your serious 
consideration of our new service. 
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